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The National Emergency 


This is not peace. This is not total war. This is a 
national emergency, an emergency that will make great 
demands upon the domestic economy and on every citi- 
zen. In his recent speech, the President reaffirmed our 
decisions to uphold and, if necessary, to defend the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and to work with the other 
free nations of the world. To carry out these decisions 
he cited the necessity for increased mobilization—build- 
ing up the armed forces and greatly expanding our pro- 
duction. The area in which the average citizen can be 
most helpful is in contributing to the expansion of our 
domestic production. 


Stepping Up Defense Efforts 


Since a major part of the mobilization plans involves 
an increase in the number of men in the armed forces, 
monthly draft quotas have been raised and additional 
national guard units will be called into active service. 
The production of military equipment will increase 
sharply so that we may provide “an arsenal for the 
defense of freedom.” This cannot be accomplished 
unless our entire domestic production is expanded sub- 
stantially. In order to achieve this goal rapidly, smoothly, 
and with the least possible expense, further inflation 
must be prevented and the cost of living must be stabi- 
lized. These are the jobs that must be done at home. 

The superiority of the United States, to a great extent, 
lies in our potential industrial strength, and this must 
be developed if we are to maintain a strong international 
position. Such an expansion in our productive capacity 
will mean longer hours for many workers. The labor 
force, itself, will have to be increased. Women and re- 
tired workers will be called upon once again. As the 
plans for increased economic mobilization begin to take 
effect, the amount of production devoted to civilian con- 
sumption will be reduced sharply. 


Controlling Inflation 


When shortages of consumer goods develop, the com- 
petition for the limited supply of these goods results in 
higher prices. Regulations W and X, which curb install- 
ment buying of consumer goods and the extension of 
real estate credit, are part of the present anti-inflation 
program to reduce competitive demand and thus hold 
down prices. 

The recent increase in individual and corporate in- 
come taxes is also part of this program. In addition to 
helping to meet the expenses of the defense program, 


the increased rate of taxation tends to drain off some of 
the surplus purchasing power in the hands of consum- 
ers. To date, however, the new tax rate has not had 
much effect on limiting the demand for goods. The 
estimated yield of the tax increase is $4.5 billion annually. 
This amount does not come near meeting the additional 
costs of the defense program. 

Further requests for military spending will increase 
defense appropriations for the current fiscal year to over 
45 billion dollars. If the defense program is not put on 
a pay-as-you-go basis to the greatest extent possible, the 
Government will have to resort to heavy inflationary 
borrowing and, even with direct controls in effect, will 
have trouble keeping prices down. 


Stabilizing the Cost of Living 


With the great step-up in production, indirect con- 
trols and voluntary efforts to hold down prices and 
wages now will be supplemented by direct controls. 
More of the wide powers to control the economy, which 
were granted to the President under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, are being invoked. As the first step to 
achieve its stabilization aims, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, which is charged with the study and control 
of wages and prices, has issued its “ceiling regulation 
number 1” on automobile prices. The Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board is now working on the problem of stabilizing 
wages in the automobile industry. Such selective con- 
trols may be extended to other sectors of industry in the 
near future. 

Fair standards for prices also have been established 
with December 1 prices as the guide. It is expected that 
when future mandatory controls are issued on prices, 
the criteria will be close to the December 1 level. Any 
type of over-all ceiling on the economy is not immedi- 
ately plausible, since the Agency is still substantially 
understaffed. Furthermore, an over-all ceiling at this 
stage runs up against the existence of a huge capacity 
for buying on the part of the public. It is hoped that the 
program for increased taxes will cut down this capacity 
later. 

The future stabilization tasks of the government are 
complicated, especially since the interrelationship of 
prices, wages, non-labor costs of business, and profits 
will have to be considered in the formulation of direct 
controls. This is indeed a time when citizen understand- 
ing and cooperation are absolutely necessary if we are 
to move into high-geared mobilization. 
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Planning for Civil Defense 
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mize casualties and war damage; second, vital industries, 
communications and all the facilities essential to a war 
effort must be restored to running order as quickly and 
as fully as possible. These are the goals of a civil defense 
program—the defense of the home front by civilian 
authority. 

Planning for civil defense is a nationwide job necessi- 
tating close working relationships between federal, state 
and local governments. According to a blueprint pub- 
lished by the National Security Resources Board, the 
prime responsibility of the federal government is to 
initiate the civil defense plan and to formulate general 
policies. The state governments are considered the key 
units in providing leadership and supervision to com- 
munities, for allocating federal funds and equipment, 
and for developing a network of interstate mutual aid 
agreements. The /ocal governments and the individual 
citizen have the basic operating job. It is in the indi- 
vidual community that the state and federal plans will 


be put to work to protect the citizen and to support the 
war effort. 


Civil Defense and Congress 


Legislation is now pending in Congress which would 
set up a permanent Civil Defense Administration. The 
act would confer broad powers on the Civil Defense 
Administration—normal powers for a three-year period 
to bring the civil defense plan into operation, and emer- 
gency powers to be used when necessary with the consent 
of the President. 

A total of $3.1 billion for the next three years is the 
estimated cost to carry out the civil defense program. 
The federal government will provide 54°/ of the funds 
and the remaining 4694 would be given by the state and 
local governments. 


State and Local Action 


At the present time states and cities are moving steadily 
ahead with their defense efforts. In many cities, plans 
have been completed but are still mostly on paper. On 
the state level, full-time defense directors have been 
named in all but one state (Idaho), as well as in D. C. 
and the Territories. Only eight states, however, have 
appropriated money for civil defense needs, and Con- 
gress has not voted needed funds for D. C. Numerous 
mutual aid pacts have already been made, particularly 
among the New England and Eastern seaboard states. 

The actual translation of these “paper” plans into a 
going civil defense concern had, in many cases, been 
held up pending announcement by the federal govern- 
ment of the state and local share in the costs of the 
national effort. However, now that the cities and states 
know what is expected of them and what help they will 
receive from the federal government—state and _ local 
civil defense efforts can go full speed ahead. 


The joint U.N. action in Korea and the “Uniting for 


Peace” resolution passed by the U.N. General Assembly 
_ were high watermarks of unity among the free nations 


of the world. But with the disastrous turn in the Korean 


_ war, the front has begun to crack. 


In the U.S. there is a mounting wave of anti-U.N. 
sentiment. Growing impatience is expressed with “dip- 
lomatic talk at the U.N. while American boys are dying.” 
Realization of the weakness of our armed forces to meet 
our world-wide commitments has made some Americans 
turn to a new isolationism. In Europe, “neutralism” 
has been given a further boost. Seeing little hope in de- 
fending themselves or in getting enough American aid, 
some Europeans are trying to stay out of a clash between 
the Soviet Union and the U.S. In the Far East, there 
is widespread fear of war with China or Russia, plus 
anti-western feelings of long standing. Several nations 
there hesitate to line up with the United States in a firm 
stand against communist China in the U.N. 


Need for Collective Action 


Yet never before has there been such a great need for 
unity through the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Rio Pact. Clearly other nations need 
U.S. support and the United States needs theirs in order 
to survive. Reaching collective decisions is difficult, re- 
quiring give and take from all. It is time-consuming, 
yet the eventual gain in having joint action may save 
lives in the long run. 

It is greatly to the advantage of the U.S. to have U.N. 
backing. In many parts of the world, the United States 
acting alone is highly suspect and greeted with antago- 
nism. The USS. acting as part of the U.N. is more wel- 
come. Through the U.N. we have not only the tangible 
help of other nations but also a solid basis of moral 
strength. 

The importance of unity in the free world is proved 
by the constant attempts of the U.S.S.R. to divide the 
United States from its friends. 


Problem for U. S. 


In the coming weeks and months the USS. will have 
to decide in several cases whether to “go it alone” or 
whether to wait for, and take part in, collective action. 
Among the decisions that may face our government are 
the extent of U.S. involvement in a war with communist 
China, action against aggression in other areas, and even 
the use of the atomic bomb. 

Citizens cannot overlook the possibility of a situation 
so critical that the United States might have to move 
before the United Nations could make up its mind. It 
is also conceivable that a U.N. decision might be con- 
sidered against the interests of our national security. 
The United States is not bound to carry out Assembly 
recommendations. But failure of the U.S. to act through 
the U.N. on critical security issues would go far toward 
isolating us from the rest of the world and toward weak- 
ening—or even breaking up—the U.N. 

To avoid such a catastrophe must be a guiding prin- 
ciple for ourselves and other free nations. For the inter- 
ests of the U.S. and the U.N. are fundamentally the 
same, and will probably stand or fall together. 


